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Dollar  woes  mount  up; 
Gov't  predicts  recovery 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  -  As  the 
woes  of  the  U.S.  dollar  continued  to 
mount  Monday,  Carter  administration 
officials  predicted  better  days  ahead 
for  the  embattled  greenback,  in  part 
because  of  agreements  reached  at  the 
Bonn  economic  summit  conference. 

The  dollar  dropped  below  the  200- 


yen  mark  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
closing  on  the  Tokyo  foreign  exchange 
market  at  199.05  yen. 

It  also  dropped  in  value  against  most 
European  currencies.  In  the  past  year, 
it  has  lost  almost  30  percent  in  value 
against  the  yen  and  about  20  percent 
against  the  German  mark  and  Swiss 
franc. 


Japanese  yen  gains 
in  U.S.  dollar  value 


Boy  'bare  ly'  tolerates  heat 


An  unidentified  member  of  the 
oung  generation  who  has  found  his 
wn  solution  for  the  summer  heat 
alks  with  Mark  Mugleston,  a 
,  ;enior  in  Business  and  Psychology 
am  Denver,  Colo.  This  adventurer 
►pent  a  few  moments  Friday  after¬ 
noon  ‘skinny-dipping’  in  the  foun- 
ain  in  front  of  the  Administration 
Juilding. 


Warm  weather  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  Wednesday  in  the 
Provo  area  with  low  temperatures  in 
the  mid-60s  and  highs  in  the  90s  to¬ 
day  and  just  over  100  Wednesday.  A 
20  percent  change  of  late  afternoon 
showers  is  predicted  today  with 
strong  and  gusty  winds. 


political  prisoners  real, 
U.S.  convicts  claim 


l  the  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
<vo  men  imprisoned  for  murder 
n  they  are  the  kind  of  people  U.N. 
Si  aassador  Andrew  Young  was  talk- 
:bout  when  he  made  a  controver- 
itatement  saying  there  were  hun- 
s  of  “political  prisoners”  in  the 
’  ied  States. 

rmes  Earl  Ray,  who  pleaded  guilty 
filing  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the 
rights  leader  with  whom  Young 
ed,  has  written  to  the  ambassador 
ing  help. 

iince  Memphis  is  a  lot  closer  than 
now,  I  ask  you  to  meet  with  Presi- 
1  Carter  and  ask  him  to  request 
I  be  given  a  new  trial,”  Ray  wrote 
the  weekend.  “Those  (dissident) 
i  in  Moscow  may  be  unfair  and 
Dletely  political  but  at  least  the 
i:r  ndants  there  have  a  trial.  For  10 
* " |  3,  that  is  all  that  I  have  asked  for.’ 

®  f  icause  of  his  plea,  Ray  was  not 
,  although  he  tried  to  change  his 

o  unilateral  step' 


plea  three  days  later.  He  is  serving  a 
99-year  sentence. 

Death  row  inmate  Johnny  Harris 
said  in  an  intervew  Monday  that  he, 
too,  is  a  political  prisoner. 

Harris  was  sentenced  to  death  for 
killing  a  prison  guard  during  a  riot  at 
Fountain  Correctional  (Tenter  in 
January  1974,  but  his  conviction  is  be¬ 
ing  challenged  in  the  courts. 

Because  he  already  was  serving  five 
life  terms  for  rape,  he  was  tried  under  a 
law  which  makes  the  death  penalty 
mandatory  for  anyone  convicted  of 
first-degree  murder  while  under  a  life 
sentence. 

“I  am  a  political  prisoner,”  Harris 
wrote  in  response  to  questions  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
through  his  attorney.  “I  received  the 
death  penalty  conviction  not  because  I 
committed  murder,  but  because  of  ipy 
participation  in  the  prisoners’  rights 
movement.” 


TOKYO  (AP)  —  For  the  first  time  in 
post-war  history,  the  dollar  closed 
below  200  Japanese  yen  on  foreign  ex¬ 
changes  Monday,  a  psychological 
barrier  whose  crossing  worried  both 
Japanese  businessmen  and  hard- 
pressed  Americans  here. 

Japanese  government  economists 
said  the  U.S.  currency  would  probably 
bounce  back  above  200, yen,  but  some 
exchange  dealers  disagreed,  predicting 
it  might  continue  to  plummet  to  about 
180  yen  in  the  next  few  months. 

At  that  point,  Americans  would  be 
shelling  out  $27  for  a  restaurant  meal 
that  cost  them  $17  just  19  months  ago. 

The  dollar  closed  Monday  at  199.05 
yen,  down  from  201.25  yen  last  Friday 
and  229  yen  as  recently  as  late  May. 
The  dollar  also  plunged  against  major 
European  currencies  in  early  trading 
—  the  British  pound,  for  example,  was 
selling  for  $1.92475,  against  $1.9121 
Friday. 

The  fall  below  200  yen  came  despite 
stiff  resistance  from  Japan’s  central 
bank.  Of  the  extremely  large  spot 
trading  total  of  $900  million,  the  Bank 
of  Japan  bought  an  estimated  $400 
million,  most  of  it  just  above  200  yen 
per  dollar.  But  even  that  couldn’t  keep 
it  from  dipping  below  200. 

Although  widely  expected,  the 
breaking  of  the  200  barrier  was  the  top 
item  in  Japanese  newspapers  and  news 
broadcasts,  in  which  business  leaders 
expressed  concern  over  the  effect  on 
Japan’s  economic  recovery. 

The  basic  factors  behind  the  dollar’s 
drop  here  remain  Japan’s  large  trade 


surplus,  which  produces  a  dollar  sur¬ 
plus  on  the  Tokyo  market,  and  infla¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

— The  most  immediate  concrete  ef¬ 
fect  is  on  Americans  who  live  here  or 
visit  Japan: 

Without  even  considering  usual  in¬ 
flationary  price  rises,  a  100-yen  soft 
drink,  for  example,  has  jumped  from 
34  to  50  cents  in  dollar  terms  in  the 
past  19  months,  and  from  44  to  50 
cents  ih  the  past  two  months. 

—A  300,000-yen  monthly  rent, 
which  would  have  come  to  $1,027  in 
January  1977  at  292  yen  to  the  dollar, 
and  $1,310  two  months  ago  at  229  yen, 
now  will  cost  $1,507  at  199  yen. 

— The  national  railway’s  minimum 
fare  of  60  yen  has  gone  from  21  cepts  to 
26  cents  to  30  cents.  But  the  railway 
has  just  raised  the  fare  to  80  yen,  so  it 
now  costs  40  cents. 

Travel  agents  are  happy  with  the 
situation  —  more  and  more  Japanese 
are  eager  to  travel  abroad,  particularly 
to  the  United  States,  where  their  yen 
will  purchase  much  more  than 
previously. 

The  high  yen  tends  to  make 
Japanese  goods  more  expensive  abroad 
and  theoretically  should  cut  into  this 
nation’s  massive  exports.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  reducing  the  cost  of  im¬ 
ported  raw  materials  and  energy, 
allowing  Japan  to  remain  competitive 
and  keep  running  up  surpluses  of  ex¬ 
ports  over  imports. 

Efforts  to  stimulate  imports  so  far 
have  had  little  effect  on  the  situation. 


The  result  has  been  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  prices  of  imported  goods  from 
those  countries.  Japanese  automakers, 
for  example,  have  added  more  than 
$1,000  to  the  dollar  price  of  autos  sold 
in  this  country. 

As  the  price  of  imported  goods  has 
increased,  so  have  prices  of  some 
domestic  products,  notably  steel  and 
autos,  as  U.S.  producers  have  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  improved  profit  op¬ 
portunities.  i 

It  has  added  significantly  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  inflation  rate,  at  least  as  much 
as  three-quarters  of  one  percent  since 
September. 

Treasury  Secretary  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal  declined  comment  on  the 
latest  drop  in  the  dollar,  saying,  “It’s 
very  difficult  to  tell  what  causes  move¬ 
ments  on  a  particular  day  on  the 
foreign  exchange  markets.” 

He  also  refused  comment  when 
asked  whether  the  drop  was  a  surprise. 
“I  don’t  comment  on  that  sort  of  thing 
on  a  daily  basis,”  he  told  reporters 
following  an  appearance  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  on  economic 
policy. 

But  he  and  Treasury  Undersecretary 
Anthony  M.  Solomon  both  indicated 
they  think  the  dollar  will  strengthen  in 
the  long  run. 

“I  think  the  important  thing  about 


foreign  exchange  markets  are  underly¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  the  United  States 
economy  continues  on  a  good  track,” 
Blumenthal  said,  echoing  a  theme  he 
has  voiced  repeatedly  in  the  past  year. 

Solomon  said  recent  developments 
in  the  world  economy,  including  the 
Bonn  summit  agreement  for  coor¬ 
dinated  economic  growth,  point  to  a 
better  future  for  the  dollar. 

Solomon  said  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
should  narrow  during  the  remainder  of 
this  year  and  in  1979,  in  part  because 
the  past  declines  of  the  dollar  will  help 
boost  U.S.  exports  and  in  part  because 
other  nations  plan  to  stimulate  their 
■  economies,  which  will  attract  more 
goods  from  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  Japan,  which  had  a 
$14  billion  surplus  in  its  trade  with  the 
United  States  last  year  —  the  major 
factor  in  the  dollar’s  decine  against  the 
yen  —  Solomon  said  Japan  will  in¬ 
crease  its  imports,  while  it  has  put  a  lid 
on  exports  to  keep  them  at  the  same 
level  as  last  year. 

Another  witness,  Assistant  Com¬ 
merce  Secretary  Ffank  A.  Weil,  was 
less  optimistic  about  the  trade  outlook. 
He  said  that  while  the  trade  picture 
may  improve  this  year,  the  nation’s 
trade  deficit  still  will  be  “modestly 
larger”  than  the  record  1977  deficit  of 
$26.5  billion. 


Provo  City  tries  out 
new  treatment  plant 


World  hiccup  record: 
56  years  without  stop 


ANTHON,  Iowa  (AP)  —  Charles 
Osborne  has  had  hiccups  for  56  of  his 
84  years,  but  he  hasn’t  given  up  hope  of 
finding  a  cure. 

“I’d  give  everything  I  got  in  the 
world  if  I  could  get  rid  of  them,”  says 
Osborne,  including  the  notoriety  that 
sprang  from  a  1936  appearance  on 


Robert  Ripley’s  “Believe  It  or  Not” 
radio  show  and  put  him  in  the 
Guinness  Book  of  World  Records. 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  would  be  like 
not  to  have  them,”  Osborne  said.  “I 
get  so  sore  jerking  all  the  time.” 

A  verteran  of  many  tries  at 


By  JON  WHITE 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Provo’s  new  wastewater  treatment 
plant  is  currently  undergoing  a  trial 
run. 

The  $16  million  plant,  due  to  begin 
.full  operation  next  year,  began  test 
operation  last  week.  Provo  City  Water 
and  Wastewater  director  Merril 
Bingham  said  plant  officials  hope  to 
“work  out  any  mechanical  and  elec¬ 
trical  bugs  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months.” 

Bingham  also  pointed  out  the  need 
to  get  biological  processes  in  the  plant 
up  to  fully  functional  speed.  “A 
delicate  balance  is  required  and 
achieving  that  balance  will  take  some 
time.” 

When  fully  operational,  the  new 
plant  will  boost  Provo’s  wastewater 
treatment  capacity  from  15  million  to 
at  least  21  million  gallons  daily. 

“The  treatment  capacity  could  be 
higher  than  21  million  gallons 
depending  on  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  (EPA)  standards,” 
Bingham  said. 


Israel  to  keep  Sinai  areas 


The  new  plant  will  also  result  in 

ssa  t;  dj:  S3 

Terence  Anthoney ,  an  associate  that  a  resident  chemist  will  be  working 
full-time  to  report  to  the  EPA  and  the 
State  Department  of  Health  on  the 


lift 

it|  S 

1RUSALEM  (AP)  —  The  Israeli 
*  inet  rejected  President  Anwar 
i  it’s  proposal  that  it  return  two 
.  3  of  the  Sinai  Desert  to  Egypt  as  a 
will  gesture  but  said  it  is  willing  to 
llgt  itiate  a  trade  for  them. 
i«S  tfobody  can  get  something  for 
0  ing,  and  this  will  be  the  policy  of 
, vjiii  el,”  said  Prime  Minister 
jo  std  achem  Begin  after  the  weekly 
it®  net  meeting  Sunday.  “No  un- 
spiii  ral  step  is  feasible  by  any  coun- 

utii  Cairo,  Egyptian  foreign  Minister 
ammed  Ibrahim  Kamel  said  the 
di  refusal  demonstrates  “once 
yji  i  that  the  Israelis  are  not  showing 
,  pi 1  readiness  to  budge  from  their 
jj:j®  n  position.” 

gin  did  not  say  what  Israel  might 
slrfi  and  for  the  return  of  the  two  areas, 
Tal  Mount  Sinai  and  the  northern 
:al  town  of  El  Arish.  But  he  said 
ite  his  government’s  rejection  of 
IjSl  it’s  latest  proposal,  he  still  expects 
wo  governments  to  reopen  peace 
tiations  soon  at  one  of  the  U.S. 
'□  ronic  warning  posts  in  the  Sinai. 

1 3l  ie  United  States  has  proposed  that 
i  alks,  as  a  follow-up  to  the  foreign 
sters’  meeting  in  England  last 
.  include  both  the  foreign  and 
;  ministers  of  Egypt  and  Israel, 
igin  brushed  aside  Sadat’s  charge 
his  “expansionist  ambitions” 
blocking  a  peace  agreement, 
admit  I  may  be  an  obstacle  to  a 
i»  ich-like  surrender,”  he  said, 
ring  to  Prime  Minister  Neville 
mberlain’s  abandonment  of 
J  ihslovakia  in  the  1938  Munich 
bnent  with  Hitler. 

.<  e  prime  minister  said  Sadat’s 
irence  for  negotiations  with  Labor 
!'^i  y  leader  Shimon  Peres  was 
JO  oral”  because  “Peres  is  ready  to 
’  ,r  up  parts  of  Judea,  Samaria  and 
r#  5aza  Strip.  I  am  not.  But  Mr. 
W1  i  does  not  represent  the  state  of 
iI-t  L  He  is  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 


professor  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Un¬ 
iversity  School  of  Medicine  who  has 
been  interested  in  hiccups  since  he  was 
a  medical  student. 

Osborne’s  hiccups  began  on  a  farm 
near  Union,  Neb.,  in  1922. 


condition  of  the  water  treated  at  the 
plant. 

Bingham  also  said  Springville  and 
Spanish  Fork  may  eventually  link  into 


Judea  and  Samaria  are  the  biblical 
names  which  Begin  uses  for  the  West 
Bank  of  the  Jordan  River,  which  Israel 
took  from  Jordan  in  the  1967  Arab- 
Israeli  War.  He  said  his  government 


Provo’s  wastewater  treatment  system. 
“Provo  was  required  by  the  EPA  to  get 
a  letter  from  Springville  and  Spanish 
Fork  saying  they  would  come  into 
Provo’s  system  if  it  proved  most  cost 
effective.  ’ 

Bingham  said  Springville  has 
negotiated  a  contract,  but  has  not 
signed  it  yet.  “Springville  wants  the 
opportunity  to  have  their  engineer  do  a 
report  before  a  final  decision.” 

Bingham  said  Spanish  Fork  prefers 
to  stay  independent  if  possible,  and  if 
Spanish  Fork  engineers  can  prove  to 
the  EPA  that  an  independent  system  is 
more  cost-effective,  they  will  not  have 
to  link  into  Provo’s  system. 

“Linking  Springville  and  Spanish 
Fork  to  our  system  will  reduce  our  cost 
some,  but  it  doesn’t  really  matter  at 
this  point.  Provo  is  taking  a  neutral 
stand  in  the  question,”  he  said.  “No 
burden  will  be  added  if  we  link 
Springville  and  Spanish  Fork  to  the 
system.  The  extra  wastewater  would 
be  treated  in  off-peak  hours.” 

Bingham  said  the  plant,  located 
next  to  the  original  treatment  plant  at 
250  E.  1200  South  in  Provo,  has  been 
under  construction  for  over  two  years. 
He  said  75  percent  of  the  cost  was  paid 
by  the  federal  government  through  an 
EPA  grant  approved  by  Congress. 

We’re  glad  we  faced  upgrading 
early  because  we  saved  quite  a  bit  of 
money  in  construction  costs.  We  feel 
fortunate  to  be  where  we  are  ” 
Bingham  said. 


and  continued  Israeli  military  presence 
in  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Eqvpt,  rejecting  that,  proposed  that 
Israel  return  the  Gaza  Strip  to  Egypt 
and  the  West  Bank  to  Jordan  for  five 


w*11.  no*  .budge  from  its  proposal  for  years,  then  let  the  Palestinians  decide 
limited  Palestinian  military  self-rule  their  own  future. 

Brief  renewal  of  fighting 
leaves  9  dead  in  Lebanon 


'New'  Oriental  religions  subject 
for  Tuesday  devotional  assembly 


BEIRUT,  Lebanon  (AP)  —  The 
latest  outbreak  of  Syrian-Christian 
warfare  in  Beirut  subsided  into  an  un¬ 
easy  lull  at  dawn  Monday  after  nearly 
36  hours  of  firing. 

Christian  spokemen  reported  nine 
Christians  killed  and  62  wounded  in  48 
hours. 

Traffic  between  the  Moslem  and 
Christian  halves  of  the  city  resumed 
cautiously.  But  the  Syrians’  chief 
target,  the  Christian  Hadass 
neighborhood  in  southeast  Beirut, 
remained  shuttered. 

The  firing  started  a  few  forest  fires  in 
the  pine  woods  between  the  presiden¬ 
tial  palace  and  the  residence  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  Richard  Parker,  five 
miles  east  of  Beirut.  But  a  police 
spokesman  said  the  fires  were  quickly 
extinguished,  and  neither  the  palace 
nor  the  embassy  mansion  500  yards 
away  were  damaged. 

The  fighting  began  Saturday  night 
in  Hadass,  subsided  briefly  at 
daybreak  Sunday  and  erupted  again  in 
the  afternoon.  Shortly  before  dusk  it 
spread  to  the  Ashrafiyeh  and  Ein 
Rummaneh  districts  and  the  port  area. 

The  Syrian  command  reported 
earlier  Monday  it  was  pounding  Chris- 
tian  neighborhoods  because 
militiamen  were  firing  mortars  from 
concealed  positions. 


The  Syrians  accused  the  Christian 
militiamen  of  starting  the  trouble 
Saturday  by  shooting  two  Syrian 
soldiers  on  patrol.  The  Christian  com¬ 
mands  said  their  forces  came  under 
unprovoked  fire  from  the  Syrians. 

One  Christian  spokeman  said  the 
Syrians  were  “fomenting  the  clashes 
on  threadbare  pretexts.”  A1  Akal,  the 
Phalange  Party  newspaper,  said  the 
Syrians  “invented  the  sniper  story, 
then  shelled  residential  quarters 
indiscriminately.” 

The  Syrians  also  accused  the 
National  Liberals  and  the  Phalangists, 
the  two  biggest  Christian  parties,  of 
“deliberately  provoking  Syrian  forces 
as  part  of  rightest  plans  to  partition 
Lebanon”  into  Christian  and  Moslem 
states. 

President  Elias  Sarkis  contacted  the 
commander  of  the  Syrian  forces  and 
demanded  an  immediate  cease-fire, 
the  phalangist  radio  station  reported. 

Christian  civilians  moved  matresses 
and  other  household  items  into  base¬ 
ments  and  other  shelters  Sunday 
night,  and  some  residents  were  repor¬ 
ted  taking  refuge  in  northern  Lebanon. 

“We  are  bracing  for  a  hot  night,” 
said  one  man  in  Ein  Rummaneh. 

This  time  we  will  be  much  better  off 
than  last  time.  We  have  stocks  of  food 
and  fresh  water.” 


Do  the  “Moonies”  and  “Hare 
Krishnas”  have  beliefs  in  common 
with  the  Mormons? 

“New”  Oriental  religious  move¬ 
ments,  the  things  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  ways  they  differ  from 
Christianity  will  be  discussed  at  to¬ 
day’s  devotional  assembly  by  Dr. 
Spencer  J.  Palmer,  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  International  and  Area  Studies 
at  BYU. 

“Gurus,  Buddhas  and  Messiahs:  A 
Mormon  View  of  New  Oriental 
Faiths,”  will  be  the  title  of  Palmer’s 
address  at  10  a.m.  in  the  de  Jong  Con¬ 
cert  Hall. 

It  will  be  broadcast  live  by  KBYU- 
FM  and  will  be  televised  by  KBYU-TV 
at  7  p.m.  It  will  be  rebroadcast  by  both 
stations  at  9  p.m.  Sunday. 

Palmer,  who  is  also  director  of  the 
Center  for  International  and  Area 
Studies  at  BYU  and  an  expert  on 
Korean  affairs,  has  studied  Oriental 
religions  extensively.  He  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  tour  during  which  he  visited 
the  Asian  headquarters  and  principal 
centers  of  three  “new”  religious  move¬ 
ments  which  have  grown  particularly 
rapidly  in  the  U.S. 

Palmer  said  he  may  talk  of  several 
religious  groups  but  will  deal  primarily 
with  the  Nichiren  Shoshu  of  America 
(NSA),  a  Buddhist  group  known  “for 
their  chanting  —  their  mantras,  their 
sounds”;  the  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon’s 
controversial  Unification  Church;  and 
The  Church  of  World  Messianity 
(Shekai  Kyusei.  Kyo),  basically  a 
Japanese  Shinto  religion. 

During  the  past  decade,  many  of 


these  Asian  religions  have  had 
impact 

young  people,  Palmer  said.  But  their 
growth  in  the  U.S.  has  slowed  down 
recently  in  part  because,  “the  styles 
and  values  have  changed  among  young 
people,”  who  are  now  finding  more 
fulfillment  in  Jewish  and  Christian 
faiths. 

When  once  looked  upon  as  weird, 


igions  have  had  a  great  strange  and  exotic  cults,  the  “new” 
the  U.S.  particularly  with  Oriental  religions  are  trying  to 
Palmer  said.  But  their  cultivate  a  “middle  America”  image  so 
they  can  be  part  of  the  country’s 
religious  mainstream,  Palmer  said. 
Many  of  these  Asian  religions  are 
“making  a  great  effort  to  gain  respec¬ 
tability  and  belong  to  the  religious 
fabric  of  America.” 

While  some  of  the  Asian  religions 
have  brought  about  good  through  help¬ 
ing  disaffected  young  people  rechannel 
their  lives  into  worthwhile  pursuits,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  their  doc¬ 
trines  are  still  radically  different  from 
Judeo-Christian  beliefs,  Palmer  said. 
They  teach,  for  example,  that  there 
may  be  many  gods  and  messiahs,  and 
they  lack  the  strong  moral  code  for 
behavior  that  is  characteristic  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  faiths,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Palmer  is  the  author  of  many  books, 
monographs  and  scholarly  articles, 
most  of  them  dealing  with  Oriental 
religious  history  and  culture. 

“Deity  and  Death,”  a  new  book  by 
Palmer,  is  a  collection  of  scholarly 
symposium  papers  comparing  beliefs 
on  death  and  dying  in  several  world 
religions.  It  will  be  released  soon  by  the 
Religious  Studies  Center. 

Palmer  has  held  a  number  of  church 
positions  including  regional  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Twelve  and  president  of 
Dr  Soencer  J  Palmar  Hirartnr  the  Korean  Mission.  He  is  currently 
nf r*®L;  Lr  "  second  counselor  in  the  presidency  of 

of  the  Center  for  International  the  Edgemont  South  Stake, 
and  Area  Stud. es  w, H  speak  on  Palmer  ig  married  to  the  former 

the  new  Oriental  religions  in  Shirley  Ann  Hadley,  and  they  have 

Tuesday  s  devotional  assembly.  three  children. 
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Postmen  fired 


Bundy  to  face  grand  jury 


47,000  attend  pageant 


Organizations  volunteers  needed 


Volunteers  are  needed  in  the  ASBYU  Organiza¬ 
tions  office  for  Fall  and  Winter  semesters,  starting 
now. 

Needed  are  persons  with  secretarial  skills,  public 
relations  personnel  and  “good  hard  workers,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mark  Kirkwood,  Organizations  Office 
vice  president. 

“Working  in  the  Organizations  office  provides  an 
opportunity  to  gain  practical  experience  and  get  in¬ 
volved  in  the  university,”  Kirkwood  said. 

Interested  students  should  contact  Kirkwood  at 
374-1211  ext.  3901  or  come  to  437  ELWC. 


Committee  seats  available 

University  Committees  need  volunteers  for  , Fall 
semester. 


The  Council,  composed  of  students  and  faculty 
advisers,  deals  with  issues  of  policy  and  procedure 
affecting  BYU  students.  Students  who  are  selected 
to  serve  on  one  of  the  24  committees,  will  represent 
the  student  body  in  areas  such  as  athletics, 
bookstore,  films,  and  the  G.E.  program. 

According  to  Teiry  Tucker,  assistant  to  the 
ASBYU  executive  vice  president,  there  has  been  a 
new  emphasis  placed  on  student  representation  and 
involvement  this  year.  Students  who  are  selected  to 
serve  on  the  committees  meet  bi-monthly  with  their 
faculty  adviser  and  will  arrange  schedules  when  they 
can  meet  with  students.  Working  hours  are  flexible. 

“We  currently  have  33  openings,”  Tucker  said. 
Applications  for  these  posts  are  now  available  in  the 
Student  Government  Offices,  4th  Floor  ELWC.  In¬ 
terested  students  should  fill  out  an  application  and 
return  it  to  the  executive  vice  president’s  office  by 
Thursday.  An  appointment  for  an  interview  should 
be  made  with  the  secretary  at  this  time. 


International  students  plan  trip 


Information  conference  scheduled 


Air  pollution 


Salem  citizens  protest  asphalt  plant 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  The  Postal  Service 
began  firing  striking  employees  Monday,  but  said 
mail  generally  was  proceeding  normally  despite 
walkouts  at  two  major  postal  facilities. 

The  service  “served  letters  of  discharge  on  20  em¬ 
ployees  in  New  York  and  29  employees  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  participating  in  a  work  stoppage,”  a  state¬ 
ment  said. 

The  walkouts  that  followed  Friday  morning’s  ten¬ 
tative  agreement  on  a  new  labor  pact  covering  554,- 
000  postal  workers  have  affected  two  of  21  bulk  mail 
centers  scattered  around  the  nation.  These  centers 
handle  large  items  of  mail,  including  packages  and 
sacks  of  second-and  third-class  mail,  but  all  first- 
class  mail  is  handled  in  separate  locations. 


TALLAHASSEE,  Fla.  (AP)  —  Defense  lawyer 
Millard  Farmer,  who  earlier  said  he  wouldn’t  repre¬ 
sent  Theodore  Bundy  unless  Bunday  was  charged  in 
the  Chi  Omega  sorority  house  murders,  showed  up 
at  Bundy’s  side  in  a  Leon  County  courtroom  Mon- 


Starting  Tuesday,  a  grand  jury  is  expected  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Jan.  15  murders  of  two  women  at  a  Florida 
State  University  sorority  house.  Bundy,  convicted  of 
kidnapping  in  Utah,  has  been  called  the  “prime 
suspect”  by  Leon  County  Sheriff  Ken  Katsaris. 


PALMYRA,  N.Y.  (AP)  —  Around  47,000  people 
attended  the  first  two  performances  of  the  Mormon 
Church’s  41st  annual  Hill  Cumorah  Pageant  held 
this  weekend. 

Some  27,000  sat  on  the  grassy  hillside  here  Satur¬ 
day  to  watch  the  second  performance  of  the 
elaborate  pageant,  formally  entitled  “America’s 
Witness  for  Christ,”  which  is  based  on  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Pageant  officials  expect  as  many  as  140,000  to  at¬ 
tend  one  of  the  free  performances  which  continue  to¬ 
day  through  -Saturday  about  25  miles  from 
Rochester. 

Some  50  technical  staff  maintain  25  sets  and 
lighting  and  sound  systems. 


Landowners  in  the  Salem  area  are  protesting  the 
installation  of  an  asphalt  batch  plant. 

Plant  owner  and  operator  Dick  Sumsion  asked  the 
Utah  County  Planning  Commission  to  recommend 
approval  for  a  two-year  conditional  use  permit  for  a 
portable  asphalt  batch  plant  in  conjunction  with  his 
existing  gravel  pit,  but  the  commission  is  waiting  for 
the  state  Air  Quality  Board  to  give  its  permission  to 
operate. 

According  to  Jeffory  Mendenhall,  planning  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Planning  Commission,  tne  Air  Quality 
Board  will  not  let  Sumsion  start  up  his  plant  even 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  new  equipment  until  he 
has  met  their  guidelines. 

Sumsion’s  application  to  the  Air  Quality  Board 
will  be  processed  in  about  30  days,  Mendenhall  said. 
Sumsion  has  already  purchased  the  equipment  for 
the  plant  with  the  knowledge  that  he  does  not  of¬ 
ficially  have  a  permit  to  use  it. 

EPA  approved 

Sumsion  said  his  new  equipment  is  guaranteed  by 
the  manufacturer  to  meet  EPA  requirements  on 
noise  and  pollution  levels. 

Locating  an  asphalt  plant  at  the  gravel  site  will 
save  handling  and  expense  because  the  gravel  pit 
has  been  there  since  1964,  he  said. 

Neighbors  have  complained  to  the  County  Com¬ 
mission  as  well  as  the  Planning  Commission  about 
the  proposed  plant. 

Mrs.  Reed  L.  Olsen  of  Zero  Street  in  Salem  said 
she  was  living  there  before  the  pit  was  dug.  “The 
court  gave  Sumsion  a  right-of-way  in  1974  for  an 
asphalt  road  over  the  length  of  my  property,”  she 


But  Lowell  Christensen,  Planning  Commissi 
vice-chairman,  said,  “You  people  are  going  to  ha 
to  live  with  some  things.” 

He  said  the  residents  of  the  area  had  the  option  $ 
build  their  homes  near  a  gravel  pit,  ai(s! 
philosophically  he  has  little  sympathy  for  someo  jt> 
1  who  builds  his  home  near  an  airport  and  then  co  ' 
plains  about  the  planes. 

But  neighbor  Lamon  Oviatt  said  the  existi 
gravel  pit  is  not  the  problem.  The  problem  is  tjlli 
asphalt  plant. 

The  commission  has  postponed  making  a  reco 
mendation  pending  a  demonstration  of  tne  plan 

The  commission  has  given  Sumsion’s  applicati 
an  extension  with  no  time  limit  so  he  will  not  have  to 
reapply. 

The  residents  of  the  area  have  found  that  if  U1!; 
permit  is  approved,  their  only  recourse  for  dama;  F 
that  may  incur  is  to  protest  again  in  two  years  wl 
the  permit  must  be  renewed. 


She  dislikes  the  odor  of  tar  from  the  plant  and  the 
fact  that  the  trucks  do  not  slow  down  enough  for  the 
children  in  the  area. 


Citizens  of  Salem  complain  of  noise  and  air  pollution  caused  by  asphalt 
plant  owned  and  operated  by  Dick  Sumsion. 


Complains  of  noise 

Mrs.  Darrell  Jensen  said  she  has  lived  in  the  area 
eight  years  and  has  complained  about  the  noise  and 
the  air  pollution  of  black  dirt  and  blowing  dust.  She 
said  the  plant  is  tearing  up  the  countryside  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  big  hole  surrounded  by  hazard  signs. 


Nauvoo  success  due  to  ideology 


A  three-day  camping  trip  for  International  Stu¬ 
dents  to  Indian  Creek  Reservoir  is  planned  for  Wed¬ 
nesday  through  Friday. 

Ohanes  Megridijian,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Student  Association,  said,  “We’re  doing 
this  because  we  know  that  most  international  stu¬ 
dents  can’t  go  home.  We’re  stuck  here  and  we’d  like 
a  change.  We’d  like  to  take  as  many  students  away 
from  here  as  possible.” 

It  is  very  expensive  for  international  students  to  go 
home  and  most  stay  and  work  summer  to  pay  for  fall 
college  expenses.  “On  an  average,  international  stu¬ 
dents  can  pay  three  semesters  tuition  for  a  round- 
trip  ticket  to  go  home.  A  lot  of  us  would  rather  stay,” 
he  said  referring  to  the  approximately  700  students 
who  didn’t  go  home  this  summer. 


“The  Mormons  were  able  to  accomplish  much 
more  in  Nauvoo  than  other  communities  because 
they  operated  as  an  idealogical  unit,”  according  to 
Dr.  James  Smith,  BYU  sociology  professor. 

Smith  discussed  his  current  research  project, 
“The  Cutting  Edge:  A  New  Look  at  Nauvoo,” 
Thursday  as  part  of  a  mini-series  sponsored  by  the 
ASBYU  Academics  Office. 

His  researchers  have  obtained  data  from  that 
period,  including  the  U.S.  census  of  1840,  existing 
tax  records,  property  records,  British  ship  passenger 
manifests,  city-county-state  records  and  a  host  of 
smaller  records. 

“This  is  the  first  time  a  large-scale  systematic  set 
of  original  data  on  Nauvoo  has  been  collected  and 
computerized,”  Smith  said. 

He  has  obtained  1,100  family  group  sheets  from 
Nauvoo  and  is  able  to  tabulate  many  of  their  ages, 
births,  marriages,  family  structures  and  occupa¬ 
tions. 

Refugees  moved  ' 

“In  1839  approximately  5,000  Mormon  refugees 
moved  from  Missouri  to  Nauvoo,  which  had  been 
called  a  disease-ridden  swamp,”  Smith  said. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Joseph  Smith  gover¬ 
ned  his  people  through  a  system  of  collective  social 
organization. 

“The  prophet  organized  a  government  system  that 
can  be  compared  to  Plato’s  republic  or  the  early 
Greek  city-state.  Through  this  unified  system, 
Nauvoo  was  its  own  political  entity  and  was  able  to 
build  an  autonomous  political  base  whose  economy 
was  superior  to  any  other  at  that  time.” 

This  collective  social  organization  focused  on  an 
economical,  spiritual  and  political  system  with  the 
prime  objective  being  to  provide  a  provision  of 
public  goods  to  everyone  with  all  members  having 
the  right  of  access,  but  no  members  have  absolute 
ownership. 

All  have  rights 

“In  other  words,”  Smith  said,  “All  people  have 
rights,  not  just  access  to  all  goods. 

“Other  communities  were  extremely  jealous  of 
this  new  system  because  it  did  not  operate  under  the 
accepted  free  market  of  capitalism  and  that  large 
numbers  of  people  acted  in  unison  to  accomplish 
and  produce  much  more.” 

Joseph  Smith  did  not  try  to  adapt  or  modify  the 
American  system  of  government  and  therefore  was 
deemed  a  dictator  by  many  of  the  neighboring  com¬ 
munities,  Smith  said. 

The  prophet’s  main  philosophy  was  first,  the  peo- 

Ele  were  in  Nauvoo  to  build  temples,  and  second,  to 
uild  a  city  to  support  the  temples. 
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Entertainment 
The  Faculty  Woodwind 


Quintet  will  perform  today  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Aspen  Grove 
Family  Camp.  Si  ’  e  %t 
passes  are  $1. 

Deadlines 


Call  Days  Evenings  &  Weeken 


Skaggs  Institute  of  Retail 
Management  scholarship  and 
assistantship  applications  are 
due  Aug.  1  in  260  JKB. 

Final  day  to  register  for 
Fall  Semester  is  Aug.  9  at  5 


TODAY 


Serve  Yourself  With  a  Double  Dip 
of  Summer  Refresher 


Universe  photo  by  Craig  Young 

Dr.  James  Smith  of  the  Sociology  Depart¬ 
ment  leans  toward  his  audience  while  ex¬ 
plaining  the  reasons  behind  the  economic 
and  social  success  of  Nauvoo  under  the 
leadership  of  Joseph  Smith. 


“The  transactions  on  the  property  records  show 
that  the  prophet  did  much  land  speculation.  We 
figure  he  bought  between  $10,000  to  $15,000  worth  of 
property  and  sold  over  $100,000  in  property.” 

After  establishing  the  largest  city  in  Illinois,  10,- 
000  to  13,000  Mormons  left  America  at  the  edge  of 
the  frontier  and  moved  west  to  further  their 
kingdom-building  and  hopefully  avoid  further  per¬ 
secution. 

“Nauvoo  was  the  height  of  Joseph  Smith’s  success 
in  organizing  an  affluent  and  immensely  successful 
collective  economy,”  Smith  said. 


Flavor  Experiences  for 
Your  Summer  Enjoyment 
AT  THE 


LEARNING  SERVICE 
CENTER 
3126  HBLL 

WALK  IN  AND  BE  SERVED 
Any  Weekday  8-5 


Sample  Any  of  the 
Many  Other  Flavors 


Available  at 

Career  Education  Student  Life  LR 
135  BRMB  C273  ASB 

Health  Center 
Reception  Areas 


Information  management  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  major  tasks  of  most  organizations.  A  group  of 
experts  will  be  offering  advice  on  the  problem  and  its 
implications  at  a  conference  at  BYU  Wednesday 
through  Friday. 

The  conference  is  the  Fifth  Annual  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Management  and  Business  Education 
Forum,  sponsored  by  the  BYU  Department  of 
Business  Education;  the  Alpha  Omega  Chapter  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  honorary  fraternity  for  graduate 
students;  and  the  Administrative  Management 
Society,  a  national  organization,  said  Dr.  Harold  T . 
Smith,  organizer  of  the  forum. 

The  forum  theme  is  “Information  Management  — 
A  Basic  Organizational  Function.” 

The  registration  fee  is  $100  which  also  includes  the 
cost  of  a  Thursday  dinner  and  program  and  BYU 
academic  credit  for  those  who  want  to  it. 

Those  interested  in  registering  or  getting  informa¬ 
tion  about  registration  should  contact  Eran  Call,  256 
FB,  or  call  374-1211  ext.  2528. 


$8.99 


L  sale 


Positions  open  in  Women's  Office 


The  ASBYU  Women’s  Office  has  several  positions 
open  for  Summer  term  for  anyone  interested  in 
working  with  student  government. 

Susan  Paxman,  Women’s  Office  vice  president, 
said  positions  are  open  for  secretaries  with  skill  in 
typing,  transcribing  and  taking  minutes.  Others  are 
needed  in  publicity  and  advertising,  designing 
posters,  flyers,  showcases  and  creating  ad  layouts. 
Help  planning  workshops  for  women  s  conference 
and  selecting  speakers  is  also  needed. 

Applications  for  these  positions  may  be  picked  up 
on  the  ELWC  fourth  floor. 
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Woman  religion  instructor  fills  multiple  roles  South  African  wins 

Miss  Universe  title 
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where  secretaries  labor  and  only  a  handful 
students  wander,  is  Room  33  —  the  office  of 
rown-haired,  petite  Susan  Easton. 

( One  of  three  women  in  the  religion  department, 
susan  is  the  only  woman  instructor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Church  History  and  Doctrine.  Teacher, 
uthor,  mother  and  friend.  One  needs  only  to  step 
..  aside  her  office  to  know  that  Susan  is  all  of  these  — 
i(  ad  more. 

Bookshelves  stuffed  with  volumes  from  LDS  doc-' 
ine  to  genealogical  journals  line  an  entire  wall, 
wo  old-fashioned  pictures  of  her  grandparents 
,  mg  side-by-side  just  across  from  a  handsome 
,  ti  holograph  of  her  three  smiling  sons.  Books  and 
^jnmily  are  her  loves. 

Historic  background 

Coming  from  an  historic  LDS  family,  Susan  is  the 
lughter  of  Karl  and  Dolly  Ward,  contributors  to 
YU  and  founders  of  three  scholarships.  Because  of 
ieir  admiration  for  many  great  people  at  BYU,  all 
ve  of  the  Ward  children  attended  BYU,  where  they 
v .  ‘ *  mere  active  in  clubs  and  student  government.  Susan 
>»,“  as  secretary  of  the  sophomore  class. 
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B35  N.  700  E.  _u, 

upstairs  Bouquet  374-1990 


Today,  as  a  teacher  of  Church  History,  Book  of 
Mormon  and  Individual  and  Family  Management 
for  nearly  three  years,  Susan  says  she  is  thrilled  with 
the  opportunity  to  teach  at  BYU.  She  sees  it  not  only 
as  a  responsibility,  but  as  a  great  privilege.  “It’s  a 
thrill  to  teach  somewhere  where  you  can  teach  truth 
and  have  a  conviction  of  it,”  she  said. 

Her  decision  to  come  to  BYU  started  long  ago  as  a 
child  growing  up  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Raised  in  a 
strong  LDS  family,  Susan  remembers  reading  her 
scriptures  often  as  a  child.  While  in  grade  school  she 
was  allowed  two  weeks  off  from  regular  studies  for 
“religious  instruction.” 

Susan  showed  up  the  first  day  with  her  Book  of 
Mormon,  but  when  a  minister  with  flowing  robes  en¬ 
tered  and  preached  that  God  could  be  found  in  a 
raindrop,  Susan  yelled  for  him  to  stop.  “I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  no  longer  attend,”  she  recalls. 

Since  then,  Susan  said  she  has  found  joy  in  getting 
to  know  her  Heavenly  Father  and  in  learning  about 
his  leaders  and  prophets. 

Later  Susan  attended  BYU  and  graduated  in  1966 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  political  science  and 
history.  She  obtained  her  master’s  degree  at  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  California  at  San  Bernardino  and  has 
taught  school  from  kindergarten  to  junior  high. 

But  it  wasn’t  until  Susan  was  teaching  at  San  Ber-, 
nardino  Community  College  that  she  realized  she 
would  someday  return  to  Provo. 

Asked  for  a  prayer 

“I  was  teaching  psychology  and  I  asked  if  someone 
would  give  the  opening  prayer,”  Susan  said.  A  stu¬ 
dent  responded  with,  r‘Do  you  really  think  you  are 
supposed  to  be  here?”  The  prayer  was  never  said, 
but  it  caused  Susan  to  think  and  pray  about  her  pur¬ 
pose  in  life  and  what  she  was  supposed  to  do. 

Susan’s  thoughts  led  her  back  to  Utah,  where  she 
inquired  at  BYU  and  obtained  a  teaching  position  in 
1976.  “It’s  been  a  miracle  in  my  life  getting  to  come 
to  BYU,”  Susan  said.  “It’s  exciting  to  teach  in  the 
same  department  with  men  who  I  have  had  classes 


past  week.  The  decision 
on  semifinalists  was 
made  by  secret  ballot 
Sunday. 

Host  Bob  Barker 
losen  Monday  opened  the  sealed  votes 

M,**  it- - -  a  few  minutes  into  the 

show. 


Susan  Easton 

volume,  according  to  Susan.  “It  contains  over  350 
documents  verifying  my  ancestors  from  more  than 
16  generations,”  she  explained. 

Susan  also  co-authored  with  Dr.  Ronald  Bingham 
a  book  on  counseling  and  guidance  services  for  the 


ACAPULCO,  Mexico 
(AP)  —  An  18-year-old 
brunette  from 

Capetown,  South  Africa 
—  Margaret  Gardiner  — 
was  chosen  Monday 
night  as  Miss  Universe  of 
1978. 

Miss  Gardiner  was 
picked  along  with 
runners-up  from  the  Un¬ 
ited  States,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Colombia. 

The  annual  pageant 
was  televised  over  CBS 
and  beamed  to  almost  50 
countries  via  satellite. 

Harold  Glasser,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Miss  Universe, 
Inc.,  said  the  show  was 
even  shown  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  “it  is  il¬ 
legal  for  a  woman  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public  in  a 
bathing  suit.” 

The  12  semifinalists 
were  chosen  by  a  panel 
of  11  judges  during  the 


MEN-WOMEN 

Earn  as  you  learn 
Food  Service 

Right  now,  you  can  learn 


Call  Army  Reserve 
Opportunities 
800-225-6073 


Does  your 
vehicle  pull 
to  one  side 
when  you 
brake? 


Time  for  a  free  brake 
safety  inspection.  Takes 
only  15  minutes! 


102  South  State,  Orem 
Open  8  a.m.  until  5  p.m. 
Monday  through  Saturday 
Telephone  225-1680 


mayor  s: 

130  years  ago. 

Because  of  her  keen  interest  in  research  and 
church  history,  Susan  recently  attended  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Nauvoo  Relief  Society  Monument  to 
Women.  She  said  she  attended  the  conference  and 
conducted  genealogical  research  for  the  religion 
department  while  in  Nauvoo. 

from  and  have  read  their  publications,  it’s  humbling  *  hi  *rS  SUch  a  thri11 1°  n^ke  a 

beyond  belief  realizing  that  I  can  also  contribute.  dl?jjovery  that  has  eternal  consequences,  Susan 


TYPEWRITER  SALE 


written  many  church  articles  and 
books.  “The  Book  of  Mormon  —  A  Witness  for 
Christ”  won  her  the  Sundberg  Award  for  religious 
research  in  writing  last  year.  An  article  by  Susan  in 
the  July  Ensign  entitled  “Discovery”  is  based  upon 
that  book. 


“Illustrious  Forebearers’ 


a  unique  genealogical 

Orem  2nd 
in  growth 

Orem  City  may  not  be 
the  fastest-growing  city 
in  the  nation,  but  it  does 
hold  second  place  in  the 
state  of  Utah. 

Orem  has  the  second- 
fastest  residential  and 
commercial  growth  rate 
in  the  state,  according  to 
Wally  Baird,  head  of 
Orem  City’s  planning 
and  zoning  department. 
Only  Sandy  beats  it  for 
residential  growth,  and 
Salt  Lake  City  holds 
first  place  for  commer¬ 
cial  growth. 

“Orem  surpasses 
Sandy  as  far  as  commer¬ 
cial  growth  because 
Sandy  is  too  close  to  Salt 
Lake  City”-.;  to  warrant 
its  development,  Baird 
said.  However,  he  ad¬ 
mits  Sandy  has  a 
definite  lead  when  it 
comes  to  residential 
development.  Sandy  has 
issued  over  600  building 
permits  so  far  this  year, 
compared  to  Orem 
City’s  420. 

But  Orem’s  growth  is 
still  impressive.  Baird 
said  it  has  a  9  to  12  per¬ 
cent  yearly  growth  rate. 
He  cited  as  an  example 
of  112  permits  given  for 
dwelling  units  in  June  of 
this  year  compared  to  93 
permits  issued  in  June  of 
last  year. 

Baird  sees  no  slow¬ 
down  in  this  growth  in 
the  future. 

He  said  the  most 
dynamic  growth  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  between  1200 
and  1600  East  and  north 
of  600  North.  This  is  also 
where  the  Utah  Valley 
Home  Builders  Associa¬ 
tion  is  holding  its  Parade 
of  Homes  next  week. 
Baird  said  the  area  was 
recently  zoned  for  over 
2,000  building  lots  and 
two  large  commercial 
areas  are  also  being 
developed  nearby. 


Her  current  research  includes  an  extensive  study 
proving  from  evidences  in  the  scriptures  that  God 
has  body,  parts  and  passions.  “I  hope  to  release  the 
results  within  a  few  months,”  she  said.  “It  really  is 
exciting.” 

Ideas  are  spin-offs 

According  to  Susan,  most  of  her  research  ideas 
come  as  spin-offs  from  her  daily  scripture  reading. 
“Instead  of  reading  the  scriptures  for  only  15 
minutes,  I  read  until  I  find  an  interesting  idea,  then  I 
research  it.  It’s  reading  with  a  purpose  rather  than  to 
fill  a  time  slot.” 

Susan  believes  life  is  a  state  of  becoming  rather 
than  a  state  of  being.  Even  though  she  writes  books 
and  conducts  research  for  public  use,  Susan  claims 
it  is  mostly  for  her  personal  learning  and  growing. 

“If  I  haven’t  internalized  the  concepts  I  haven’t 
benefitted  from  the  endeavor,”  she  said. 

Because  she  has  been  a  single  parent  for  five  years, 
her  three  children,  Brian,  Todd  and  John  are  very 
encouraging  and  supportive,  Susan  stressed.  “I  do 
everything  I  can  to  make  my  boys  part  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  at  BYU.  My  children  assist  me  in  my 
research  and  I  assist  them  in  Little  League,  piano 
lessons  and  all  things  involved  in  being  a  mother. 
It’s  a  real  team  effort.” 


THE  ONLY  ELECTRIC  PORTABLE 
WITH  INTERCHANGEABLE 
TYPING  ELEMENT 

By  Olivetti 


sale$30995 


•  French.  German  &  Spanish 

•  Interchangeable  Ribbon  Cartridge 

•  JO  English  Type  Styles 

•  Deluxe  Paper  Bail 


OLIVETTI  LEXiKON  83 


Don’t  miss  out  on  our  other  SPECIALS 

PORTABLES  *49"  ELECTRIC  *12995 

ALL  MAJOR  BRANDS  ON  SALE 


SIOKES 


givnn  700  So.  State,  S.L.C.- 531-0222 

mtrmr lrnn  2959 Washington, Ogden -621  -89 

BRvJlHERS  44so-2ooE'provo-375-2oo° 


Where  would  we  be 


without  progress? 

hrough  the  history  of  mankind  his 
schnology  advances  directly  with  his  degree 
enlightenment.  The  TI-5050M  calculator 


reflects  todays  enlightenment. 


It  features  an  automatic  constant 
which  permits  repetitive  multiplication 
or  division  by  a  constant  number 
without  re-entering  the  number.  Non¬ 
add  key  prints  reference  without 
affecting  calculation.  High-level 
buffering  lets  you  make  entries  while  the 
calculator  is  still  printing;  two-key 
roll-over  lets  you  enter  a  second  number 
before  the  previously  pressed  key  is 
released.  Entry  overflow  and  result 
overflow  are  indicated  by  the 
TI-5050M  when  the  calculator 
prints  ERROR. 
The  TI-5050M  sells  for  $85. 

We  can  answer  your  questions 


s=jT  byu  bod^iore) 


ASB  YU  Womens  Off ice 

Spiritual  Lecture  Series 

Colleen  Hinkley  Maxwell 


Wife  of  Bro.  Neal  Maxwell 


\\ 


Home,  Family 
&  Service" 


Room  205  Law  Bldg. 
Thursday,  July  27 
10:00  a.m. 
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I  Classified  Ads . .  .Work! 

VnOaify,  8  am  to  5  pm,  except  Sat.  &  Sun,  374-1301,  Ext.  2897  &  2898,  Room  117 


ClAWRED  AD  POLICY  CLASSIFIED 

•  We  have  a  3-line 
minimum.  AD 

►  Deadline  for  regular  DIRECTORY 
Classified  Ads  is  10:30 


8— Help  Wanted  cont. 


17— Unfurn.  Apts.  cont.  18— Furn.  Apts,  tont. 


38— Mist,  for  Sale  cont. 


58—  Used  Cars  cont. 


58— Used  Cars  cont. 


Returned  Missionaries  & 
others!  We  need  you  now  to 
show  families  a  better  way  to 
buy  their  food.  No  exp.  nec. 
We  train.  Part  or  full  time. 
$1500-$2500/mo.  ' 


QUIET  AREA 
Behind  Carillon  Square.  2 
bdrms,  1  or  IV2  bath  units. 
Range,  refrig,  crpts,  W/D 
hkups.  $160/mo.  Call  Ber- 
t  Realty  World 
~  1.  375-2 — 


Sewing  Machines,  new,  used, 
special  low  prices.  Save.  Top 
names.  Wakefields. 


Place  your  classified  ad 
before  10:30  AM-it  can  be  in 
the  paper  by  tomorrow. 


LEAVITT  APTS,  renting  now 
for  Fall  &  Winter.  Girls 
Close  to  BYU.  Call 


nd  .tuck  uph.  Perfect  for 
ent  RM.  Must  sell  $850. 
It  373-1048. 


■  1978  Audi  Fox  GTI. 
edition.  6,000  mi! 
warranty.  Great  Buy! 
5208  or  224-5514. 


1967.  Mustang.  New  pi 
cellent  conditior 
$1250.  Call  377-502: 


77  MG  Midget.  Exc.  co„_ 
der  warr,  373-78,50  ext. 
or  1-873-3539,  Kellee. 


Summerhays  Apartments 
for  Men 


’“Close  to  Campus 
*2  Large  Bedrooms 
““Only  4  per  Apartment 
*New  Carpet 
’“New  Furniture 
*A  Lot  of  Closet  Space 
*Air  Conditioning 
““Only  $70  +  lights 


!  Call  Provo  Music  374-1 760 

$70  deposit  required 


Davis-Tawzer  Apts. 

A  good  place  to 

LIVE 


js 


"SM  Tiggg  *5?1 


GARY  FORD 
ASSOCIATES 


5^  sSSE 


Pi.i;-57T  224-5150 


♦Furnished  apts.  for  guys 
and  girls 
*3  bedrooms 

♦Spacious  living  rooms  and 
kitchens 

♦Off-street  parking 
♦Near  campus 
♦Very  close  to  shopping, 
bank,  etc. 


Low  Summer  and  Fall  R; 
Couples  Welcome 
for  Summer  Only 

Call  374-8851  before  6  p.m. 
Call  374-8441  after  6  p.m. 
1000  East  450  North,  Provo 


i  Of: 


“EgraS&g 


377-4575 

SI- 


E.mjp t°s» prfi, ./..turf  1  «  2  bdrn, 

..USES. 


RIGHT  NEXT  TO  CAMPUS 


1800  N.  State, 


ASSOCIATES 

225-7316 


FRP“'S 


aSSr***- 


MATERNITY 


■3S&EF 


APTS. 


Completely  Furnished 
Large  Vanity  Area 
Plenty  of  Storage  Space 
Lounge/  Rec.  Room 
Large  Laundromat 


Air  Conditioning 
Swimming  Pool 
Gas  BBQs 
Close  to  Shopping 
Great  Branches 


“Image  Hair  Salon” 


y  UnNefsd3Want  Ads 


"isss?  gsgs  -SSeS 


«  »w 


ISfgH  jftitl  ’WSSZi  s§g|g|  fgg^ 


|  Service  Directory ) 


APPLY  FOR  SUMMER  &  FALL  NOW 

Couples  Welcome  During  Summer 

669  E.  800  N. 
374-1160 


vms? 


CROWDED? 

ONLY  4  TO  AN  APARTMENT 


BILL  KELSCH 
FOOTHILL  SHOE 


Tynirofestioneal  ^exoelilnoe 


p"~ 


EXSIStlf“: 


H"avsal°s,s?  ""sSSSC™' ' 

DSgf 


Join  the  Fun  Set! 


inr 


EXS“ 

PEANUTS 


® 

by  Charles  M.  Sehals 


"Sew”: 


RAINTREE  APTS. 


NEW  FOR  FALL  '78 

For  Men  and  for  Women,  2 


posals,  swimming  pod,  recreation 
hall,  laundry,  lighted  parking  lot, 
security  guards.  $80  per  month  in¬ 
cluding  utilities. 

Coll 

377*1511 


Another  fin*  projitf  fc»  Hi*  »u*ch  Corporation. 
Ownort  ami  D*v*topors  of  Contonoini  Aportmont*. 


Our  Pool  &  Deck— The  most  exciting  in  Pro 
Enjoy  our  Lawns  and  Landscaping 


’“Air-Conditioning 
i  ““Sauna 
’“Weight  Room 
*1  1/2  Blocks 
,  to  Campus 
““Security  lock 


ihf 


Fall 


’“Summer  Dane 
““Laundry 
’“Utilities  and 
Cable  TV  inch 
’“View  Finder  o 

&  Winter  eachdoor 


'ersity 

ilia 


prices  start  at  only  $80 


ALL  UTILITIES  PAID 

Office  Hours:  9-10  Weekdays 

373-9806  865  N.  160  W. 

n  4+ 1  ■  »i  i  ■«  m 
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Canabillas  stars  again 
in  July  24th  roadshow 


Sports 

The  Daily  Universe 


By  KEVIN  COLE 
Universe  Sports  Editor 


i’s  the  same  script  with  the  same 
;  going  down  the  same  old  road  year 
r  year  ...  1978’s  “The  Revenge  of 
.Marathon  Man,”  starring  BYU’s 
i-distance  runner  Demetrio 
abillas. 

j!  he  script  unfolds  when  Canabillis, 
d  the  pageantries  of  the  July  24th 
rT'iH  leer  Days  celebration  in  Salt  Lake 
,  places  first  in  front  of  1,096  other 
sorting  actors  entered  in  the  1978 
News  Marathon  race, 
anabillis  had  little  trouble  con- 
tcting  the  plot  as  he  needed  only  to 
vw  the  same  old  story  lines  of  his 
previous  appearances.  In  his  1976 
hiere  performance,  the  marathon 
i  stoled  the  show  with  a  2:25.5 
irs:minutes. seconds)  first  place 
vwing.  The  following  year, 
labillas  was  the  leading  man  in 
e  Return  of  the  Marathon  Man,” 
yly  bringing  the  old  established 
se  record  of  2:20.6  down  with  a 
7  time. 

Slow  developing 

tit  this  year,  the  star  moved  a  little 
ler  in  developing  the  final  touches 
iis  winning  mark  of  2:27.5.  “I  was 
ing  for  the  first  place  and  thinking 
sing  for  2:15  to  2:19  in  time,”  he 
afterwards. 

it  according  to  Canabillis,  the  45- 
tite  delayed  starting  time  and  the 
of  the  road  slowed  his  perfor- 
e  as  the  plot  of  the  over  two-hour 
:>t  thickened. 

The  race  was  suppose  to  start  at  6 
but  because  of  the  number  of 
rs  the  race  didn’t  start  until 


later,”  Canabillas  said.  “I  knew  then 
that  it  was  going  to  be  harder,  because 
of  the  heat.  I  was  ready  for  the  race, 
but  it  was  too  hot.” 

Canabillas  sees  himself  as  an  all- 
around  performer,  “the  kind  of  runner 
who  likes  to  be  involved  in  all  kinds  of 
races.”  At  BYU,  the  trackman  has  ran 
the  steeplechase,  but  has  meddled 
more  with  the  1,500,  5,000  and  10,000 
meter  runs. 

Run  in  tracks 

In  years  past,  the  Cougar  has  run  in 
the  tracks  of  BYUrs  premiere 
steeplechaser  Henry  Marsh,  who 
graduated  this  year.  Marsh’s  best 
steeplechase  time  of  8:21  outdistances 
Canabillas’  mark  of  8:50,  but  the 
marathoner  claims  to  have  never  really 
run  the  steeplechase  for  time,  having 
had  to  concentrate  on  other  races  in 
meets,  whereas  the  steeplechase  was 
Marsh’s  specialty. 

Canabillas’  performance  in  yester¬ 
day’s  race  was  superb,  although  many 
of  the  supporting  actors  had  to  struggle 
through  their  roles  while  the  heat  of 
the  day  increased. 

Turning  point 

There’s  no  sure  way  of  knowing  how 
many  walked  off  the  stage  yesterday 
because  of  the  heat,  but  Canabillas 


The  turning-point  decision  of  dropp¬ 
ing  out  or  continuing  the  race  is  most 
apparent  at  the  20-mile  mark  or  what 
is  familiarly  known  in  marathon  jargon 
as  “the  wall.”  “Most  runners  can  reach 
the  first  20  miles,  but  it’s  the  last  six 
that’s  the  big  sacrifice,”  Canabillas 
said. 

Canabillas  made  his  running  debut 
in  1973  at  an  university  in  Mexico 
City.  It  was  then  he  “made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  run  every  day  and  to  do 
everything  possible  to  get  better.” 

Olympics 

His  efforts  resulted  in  becoming  the 
1974-75  Mexican  steeplechase  cham¬ 
pion  and  the  1975  Central  American 
champion.  His  workouts  average  bet¬ 
ween  15-25  miles  daily  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  big  workout  of  35  miles. 


According  to  the  Olympian 
prospect,  it  is  the  “only  way  to  get 
goals.”  With  the  1980  Olympic  Games 
and  the  1979  Pan-American  Games 
looming  in  the  future,  Canabillas  is  es¬ 
tablishing  some  stepping  stones  to 
achieve  Olympic  standards. 

He  has  his  eyes  set  on  either  a 
marathon  race  in  New  York  or  in 
Arizona  this  December.  “If  I  can  in¬ 
volved  in  a  really  good  marathon,  I  can 
go  for  a  good  time.” 

So  far,  the  marathon  man  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  flawless  race  record:  three 
victories  in  three  outings. 

Be  watching  for  the  eventual  sequel 
when  Canabillas  stars  in  “The  Other 
Side  of  The  Marathon  Man.” 


Martin  leaves  Yanks 
with  a  trail  of  tears; 
'throws  no  stones' 


ing.  I  don’t  care  if  I’m  the  last  to 
finish,  I  won’t  stop.  If  a  person  stops 
once,  there  will  always  be  a  next  time. 
A  person  has  to  be  strong  in  willpower. 

“I  never  feel  like  dropping  out  of  a 
race.  The  only  way  I  would  dr< 
if  I  would  die.” 


drop  out  is 


STUDENT  DISCOUNT  { 


We  are  happy  % 
to  serve  BYU  K 
students.  We  will  £ 
give  BYU  students  % 
15%  discount 
on  all  car  repairs.  J 
We  have 
immediate  K 
financing  for  J 
both  your  repairs  J 
and  purchases.  ^ 


ERSITY  LINCOLN-MERCURY 


1st  chair 
is  Angus 

Just  when  you  thought 
it  was  safe  ...  to  go  back 
out  on  the  streets,  Tim 
Angus  of  Salt  Lake  City 
comes  whipping  around 
a  corner  aboard  his 
wheelchair  at  a  25-30 
mile-per-hour  clip  on  his 
way  to  a  victory  in  the 
wheelchair  division  of 
the  Deseret  News 
Marathon  yesterday. 

Angus  surprised 
BYU’s  Curt  Brinkman, 
who  has  dominated 
wheelchair  distance 
competitions  in  the  past. 
Angus  finished  in 
2:31.47,  1  and  1/2 
minutes  ahead  of 
Brinkman,  who  was 
second  in  this  spring’s 
Boston  Marathon. 

Angus  suffered  leg 
paralysis  in  an 
automobile  accident. 


KANSAS  CITY  (AP)  —  Billy  Mar¬ 
tin,  weeping  openly  and  with  disap¬ 
pointment  and  grief,  resigned  under 
pressure  Monday  as  manager  of  the 
New  York  Yankees  and  was  im¬ 
mediately  replaced  by  Bob  Lemon. 

Martin’s  resignation,  which  came  af¬ 
ter  his  Sunday  night  tirade  against 
team  owner  George  Steinbrenner,  en¬ 
ded  almost  three  seasons  of  con¬ 
troversy. 

“Billy  needed  to  resign  for  health 
reasons  but  I  couldn’t  let  any  employe 
of  the  Yankees  say  things  like  that 
about  the  front  office,”  said  Yankee 
President  A1  Rosen. 

Although  Martin  denied  making  the 
slurring  remarks,  Rosen  said,  “I’m  ab¬ 
solutely  satisfied  that  Billy  made  the 
comment.” 

“We  have  had  concern  for  Billy’s 
physical  and  mental  —  I  shouldn’t  say 
mental  —  wellbeing,”  the  Yankee 
president  said.  Rosen  said  he  felt  that 
Martin’s  health  led  up  to  the  remarks 
about  Steinbrenner. 

Third  base  coach  Dick  Howser  ran 
the  team  in  Monday  night’s  contest 
against  the  Kansas  City  Royals  and 
Lemon,  who  had  been  replaced  as 
manager  of.  the,  Chicago  White  Sox  on 
June  29,  is  expected  tb  take  over  the 
club  in  time  for  Tuesday  night’s  game 
here. 


The  57 -year-old  Lemon,  a  Hall  of  day  night  during 
Fame  pitcher  who  won  20  games  seven  interview  in  Chicago  against  Stein- 


come  to  Kansas  City  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  firing  Martin. 

Martin  announced  his  resignation 
with  a  brief  statement  at  the  Crown 
Center  Hotel,  saying:  “There  will  be  no 
questions  before  or  after  or  forever 
because  I’m  a  Yankee  and  Yankees 
don’t  throw  stones.” 

Martin  spoke  only  a  minute  or  two 
and,  as  his  voice  began  craeking,  he 
stopped,  but  failed  to  compose  him¬ 
self.  He  was  led  away  from  the  cluster 
'  of  newsmen,  sobbing. 

“I  owe  it  to  my  health  to  resign,” 
Martin  said.  “I’m  sorry  about  some 
things  that  were  printed.  I  did  not  say 
them.  I  want  to  thank  my  coaches,  the 
players  and  the  news  media  for 
everything  ...” 

At  that  point,  Martin’s  grief  over¬ 
came  him  and  he  was  led  away  by 
Cedric  Tallis,  the  Yankees’  general 
manager. 

Only  a  month  ago,  Martin  was 
assued  by  Steinbrenner  that  his  job 
with  the  Yanks  was  secure  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  But  at  that  time,  there 
were  rampant  rumors  that  Martin 
might  resign  for  health  reasons.  He 
reportedly  has  a  liver  ailment. 

Whqt  caused  Martin’s  downfall  from 
this,  his  fourth  major  ^league 
managerial  post,  (Minnesota,  Detroit 
and  Texas)  was  a  comment  made  Sun- 
explosive  airport 


Pete  Rose  ties 
hitting  streak 

NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  Pete  Rose  tied  the 
modem  National  League  hitting  streak  record 
of  37  games  Monday  night  with  a  seventh¬ 
inning  single  against  Pat  Zachry. 

Hitless  in  his  first  three  at  bats  against  the 
right-hander,  Rose  came  up  with  one  out  in  the 
seventh  inning  as  the  Shea  Stadium  crowd  of 
about  30,000  fans,  including  Commissioner 
Bowie  Kuhn  gave  the  veteran  Red  star  a 
standing  ovation. 

The  crowd  began  to  chant,  “Lets  Go  Pete.” 

On  the  first  pitch  from  Zachry,  Rose  bunted 
foul.  He  then  took  a  ball  wide  before  slashing 
the  third  pitch  to  left  field  for  the  record-tying 
hit. 

As  the  fans  roared  their  approval  the  ball  was 
returned  to  Met  first  baseman  Willie  Mon¬ 
tanez,  who  handed  it  to  Rose.  The  Cincinnati 
star  then  handed  the  ball  to  first  base  coach 
Ron  Plaza  and  tipped  his  hat  to  the  fans. 

The  fans  ovation  lasted  some  three  minutes 
before  the  game  could  resume. 

Besides  Kuhn,  Tommy  Holmes,  who  set  the 
old  record  in  1945  with  the  Boston  Braves,  was 
also  in  the  stands  to  watch  Rose  tie  his  mark. 

Rose  had  been  retired  easily  in  each  of  his 
first  three  at-bats  against  Zachry,  a  former 
teammate.  He  flied  to  center  in  the  first  inning, 
hit  into  a  force  play  in  the  third  and  flied  to 
center  again  in  the  fifth. 

His  base  hit  ignited  a  Reds’  rally  and  when 
he  came  in  to  score  the  tie-breaking  run  on  a 
bloop  single  by  George  Foster,  he  was  greeted 
enthusiastically  by  his  Cincinnat  teammates. 

Rose  will  try  to  break  the  modem  NL  record 
he  now  shares  with  Holmes  Tuesday  night 
when  the  Reds  again  meet  the  Mets. 

Joe  DiMaggio  holds  the  alltime  record  of 
hitting  safely  in  56  straight  games. 


DO 
YOUR 
DRAKES 
GRAD? 


Time  for  a  free  brake  safety 
inspection.  Takes  only  15 
minutes! 


102  South  State,  Orem 
Open  8  a.m.  until  5  p.m. 
Monday  through  Saturday 
Telephone  225-1680 


BYU  finishes  fourth 
in  All-Sports  battle 


If  You  Buy  It  From  Crown,  It’s 

Guaranteed! 

New  Cars  -  3  years/50,000  miles 
Used  Cars  —  1  year/12,000  miles 


f  You  Don’t  Shop  Crown, 
You  Lose  Money! 


GROWN  TOYOTA 

KING  OF  THE  TOYOTA  DEALERS 
110  W.  CENTER  OREM  224-1320 

Wlonte  Vida 

1285  North  200  West  Phone  373-8023 

JOW  RENTING  SPRING  &  SUMMER 


times,  was  the  Yankees’  pitching  coach 
in  1976  prior  to  his  stint  with  the  White 
Sox. 

Rosen  said  the  length  of  Lemon’s 
contract  was  undetermined  at  the  time 
of  his  hiring  but  added,  “It  will  be  for 
the  balance  of  this  season  and,  I  hope, 
plus.” 

Rosen  said  he  had  spoken  to  Lemon 
by  telephone  Sunday  night  after  being 
told  of  the  statement. 

“If  I  was  going  to  make  a  change,  I 
had  to  know  who  I  was  going  to  change 
to,”  said  Rosen, 

Lemon’s 


- 3^0  - «  — 

brenner,  a  multi-millionaire  shipping 
magnate. 

The  discussion  centered  on  Reggie 
Jackson,  the  Yanks’  $2.9  million  out¬ 
fielder,  who  had  been  slapped  with  a 
five-day  suspension  by  Martin  and 
backed  by  Steinbrenner.  Jackson 
returned  to  the  club  Sunday  but  was 
kept  out  of  the  game  by  Martin.  The 
Yanks  beat  Chicago  3-1  for  their  fifth 
straight  triumph  —  all  without 
Jackson. 

As  the  Yanks  waited  at  the  O’Hare 


Rosen,  a  teammate  of  International  Airport  later  that  night 
•  1QJhe.l?le^dIIldLansdui-  for  a  to  Kansas  City,  Martin 

!"g  th®. i^Os.  I  told  him  to  be  ready  erupted  in  front  of  couple  of  newsmen, 
to  travel  if  I  called  him  back.  “If  Reggie  doesn’t  shut  his  mouth,  he 

- - -  - - -  won>t  lay  j  don,t  care  wha<.  George 

3.  He  can  replace  me  right  now  if  he 


Air  Conditioning 
Heated  Pool 

Game  Room  with  Ping  Pong, 
Piano  and  Games 
Sun  Deck 

Outdoor  Barbecues  and  Patios 
Laundry  Facilities 


°  Spacious  Apartments 
°  Plenty  of  Storage 
°  Great  Branches 
0  Plenty  of  Parking 
°  Excellent  Location  to  BYU 
and  Shopping  Center 
°  Friendly  Atmosphere 


SINGLES 
2  Bedroom  3  Bedroom 


COUPLES 

_  2  Bedroom  3  Bedroom 

45  per  Month  $40  per  Month  $120  per  Month  $135  per  Month 

Utilities  are  Always  Included 


Rosen  refused  to  say  whether  Mar¬ 
tin’s  resignation  had  been  voluntary  or 
required.  “I  said  he  resigned.  Don’t  put 
any  words  in  there.” 

The  team  president  added  that  he 
did  not  speak  with  Martin  —  did  not 
even  see  him  until  Martin,  weeping 
openly  with  disappointment  and  grief, 
made  his  announcement  on  the  mez¬ 
zanine  of  the  hotel  here  —  and  said  he 
was  certain  Martin  had  not  talked  with 
Yankee  owner  George  Steinbrenner 
either.  He  would  not  say  if  he  had 


says.  He  can  replace  me  right  now  if 
doesn’t  like  it.” 

(<  Less  than  an  hour  later,  Martin  said, 
“The  two  of  them  deserve  each  other. 
One’s  a  born  liar,  the  other’s  convic¬ 
ted.” 

The  “convicted”  phrase  referred  to 
Steinbrenner’s  guilty  plea  in  August, 
1974  to  federal  charges  that  he  gave  a 
false  explanation  for  a  $25,000  con¬ 
tribution  to  Richard  Nixon’s  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  fund  and  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  coerce  his  employees  to  do 
the  same. 


KNOXVILLE,  Tenn. 
(AP)  -  BYU  was  fourth 
among  the  nation’s  un¬ 
iversities  in  the  race  of 
being  crowned  bearer  of 
the  unofficial,  1977-78 
Collegiate  All-Sports  ti¬ 
tle. 

The  Cougars  tallied  63 
points  to  follow  UCLA, 
USC  and  Arizona  State 
in  the  battle  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  sports  king. 

UCLA,  which  didn’t 
win  a  single  national 
Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  cham¬ 
pionship,  scored  points 
in  seven  of  10  events, 
edging  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  in  the ,  All-Sports 
competition. 

The  All-Sports  survey 
is  conducted  annually  by 
Steve  Williams,  a  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal  sports 
writer. 

The  results  were 
published  Saturday  in  a 
copyright  story  in  the 
Journal. 

With  20  points  awar¬ 
ded  for  a  first  place  per¬ 


formance,  19  for  second, 
and  18  for  third,  etc  ... 
UCLA  scored  92  and  1/2 
points  in  the  Journal’s 
poll. 

Southern  Cal,  winner 
of  NCAA,  titles  dn 
baseball  and  track,  piled 
up  89  points,  while 
Arizona  State  edged  out 
BYU,  63  and  1/2  to  63 
points,  respectively. 

Following  Brigham. 
Young  was  North 
Carolina,  47  and  1/2; 
Oregon,  47;  Oklahoma 
State,  46  and  1/2; 
Michigan,  44;  Alabama, 
41;  and  Wisconsin,  40. 


BYU's  Clampett 
in  golf  tourney 

COLORADO  SPR-  Two  shots  back  at  69 
INGS,  Colo.  (AP)  —  were  a  pair  of  Colorado 
Warren  Simmons  of  the  golfers,  John  Hamar  of 
Air  Force  Academy  fired  Boulder  and  Thomas 
a  five-under-par  67  Mon-  Lee  of  Englewood, 
day  to  take  a  two-stroke  Robert  Clampett  of 
lead  in  qualifications  for  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
the  57th  annual  Broad-  sity  was  tied  at  70  with 
moor  Invitational  Golf  Rod  Nuckolls  of 
Tournament.  Wichita,  Kan.  and  John 

..Simmons,  who  won  Cook  of  Upper 
this  amateur  tourna-  Arlington,  Ohio, 
ment  in  1969  and  1974,  Qualifying  continues 
carded  a  total  of  nine  Tuesday  with  match 
birdies  over  the  7,154-  play  beginning  Wednes- 
yard,  par  72  East  Broad-  day.  A  36-hole  final  is 
moor  Course.  -  scheduled  for  Sunday. 


Before  you  say 

see  us  at  Prestige  for  the 
finest  wedding 
announcements 
available,  natural  color  or 
single  color 
Free  samples. 

Prestige 

Wedding  Invitations 

Two  Provo  Locations 
1603  West  800,North 
Phone  375-8181 
Downtown  -  at  Clark’s 
245  No.  University  Ave 
'  Phone  377-3182 


Islands.  For  further  information  call  1- 


„ - r— . „ — r.,. . or— — w.,—. .  .«n»«in  pineapple 

plantation.  Jobs  available  fr< —  A ««  "  .  . 

incentive  and  a  one  week  to 
800-662-7506  toll  free. 

INTERVIEWS  July  29,  by  appointment  at  339  E.  3900  S.  Suite  204A,  Salt  Lake  City.  For  an 
interview  appointment,  contact  the  Youth  Developmental  Enterprises  of¬ 
fice  today! 


The  Universe  Tuesday,  July  25,  1978 


Entertainment 

[  =  i  The  Universe 

V  ■  ^ \  '  ■■  ■  , 

KBYU-FM  manager 
named  new  director 


Jay  Monsen,  assistant  director  of  BYU’  Broadcast 
Services  and  general  manager  of  KBYU-FM  has 
been  nominated  as  Utah  Director  for  the  Western 
Educational  Society  for  Telecommunications 
(WEST)  according  to  Anne  Murdoch,  WEST  presi¬ 
dent. 

If  elected  on  August  1,  Monsen  will  serve  a  two 
year  term  as  Utah’s  representative  on  the  WEST 
board.  WEST  includes  the  13  western  states  and  two 
western  provinces  of  Canada. 

WEST  is  a  support  agency  for  telecommunica¬ 
tions  practitioners  in  education  and  industry.  It 
provides  professional,  educational  and  technical  in¬ 
formation  on  employment  opportunities,  competi¬ 
tions  and  recent  developments  through  conferences, 
workshops  and  newsletters. 


% 

Nelke  Experimental  Theatre 


S'  *  EL&i,  \  o 


.  Info:  Ext.  2273 


July  26 
Two  Maples 
July  27 
July  29 
Mormon 
Montage 
July  28 
Tickets 
$1  Adults 
$.50  Children 


Senior  gives 
HFAC  recital 


Marlene  Astle,  a 
senior  from  Modesto, 
Calif.,  will  present  a 
recital  Wednesday  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Madsen 
Recital  Hall  of  the 
HFAC. 

Ms.  Astle  is  a  mezzo- 
soprano  and  will  sing 
several  selections  from 
Henry  Purcell’s  “The  In¬ 
dian  Queen”  and  “A 
Friend”  by  LDS  com¬ 
poser  Robert  Manookin. 


Admission  is  free. 


Girls 

.about 

Mowe^, 


KBYU  to  air  'Voyage  of  Hokulea' 


30 

AHNUTt 

Fmmm 

374-5800 

Happy  Hours  51  Off  any  16"  pizza 

5  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  7  5‘  Off  any  14”  pizza 

Monday  thru  Thursday  50<  OFF  any  12”  pizza 

MORI  OF  A  GOOD  THING 

Tuesday  j  Wednesday  TL — A— 


Thursday 


ly  16" 


$7.25  Value  for 
J550 


_ 
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Centuries  ago  ancient  Polynesians  sailed 
thousands  of  miles  across  the  Pacific  in 
huge  double-hulled  sailing  canoes.  Theirs 
were  incredible  feats  of  navigation,  for 
these  early  navigators  sailed,  guided  not  by 
instruments,  but  by  the  stars,  ocean  swells 
and  currents.  Aboard  they  carried  dried 
food,  live  plants  and  animals.  One  by  one 
they  settled  the  far-flung  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  finally,  Hawaii. 

Now  adventurous  Hawaiians  have 
created  a  dramatic  reproduction  of  the 
voyaging  canoe  of  their  ancestors  and  have 
sailed  her  3,000  miles  across  open  ocean 
from  Hawaii  to  Tahiti.  She  is  called 
Hokulea,  “Star  of  Gladness,”  and  her  epic 


journey  is  the  subject  of  the  National 
Geographic  Television  Special,  “Voyage  of 
the  Hokulea,”  today  at  8  p.m.  on  KBYU- 
TV,  Channel  11. 

Narrated  and  hosted  by  E.  G.  Marshall, 
“Voyage  of  the  Hokulea”  is  the  second  in  a 
new  season  of  National  Geographic 
Specials  on  public  television,  produced  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society  and 
WQED/Pittsburgh  with  a  grant  from  Gulf 
Oil  Corporations.  Voyage  is  the  first  90- 
minute  documentary  for  National 
Geographic,  and  was  two  years  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

Hokulea,  a  60-foot  double-hulled  sailing 
canoe,  was  created  as  the  official  Bicenten¬ 
nial  project  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  —  the 


dream  of  three  men  fascinated  by  what  the 
ancient  Polynesians  had  accomplished. 
They  designed  the  canoe  using  records  and 
drawings  made  by  early  European  ex¬ 
plorers. 

The  Polynesian  Voyaging  Society,  the 
organization  founded  to  build  and  sail  the 
canoe,  intended  to  prove  scientifically  that 
Polynesian  methods  of  navigation  could 
take  her  to  her  destination.  They 
provisioned  Hokulea,  equipped  her  and 
manned  her  much  as  the  ancient  Polyne¬ 
sians  did. 

“Modern  materials  went  into  our  canoe, 
but  only  where  they  would  not  affect  sailing 
performance,”  PVS  co-founder,  Herb  Kane 
said. 


Think  Christmas 

Now  is  the  time  to  book 
your  space  on  charters 
going  home  for  the  holi¬ 
days. 

For  all  your  travel  needs 
call  us  today 

Murdock 

(raft  Travel 

LfVIfr  1  11E.300N. 

377-9700 


Folk  dancers  square  off  in  E  urope  why 


NICE,  France  —  From 
the  streets  of  ancient 
Roman  villages  to 
modern  Monte  Carlo, 
BYU’s  American  Folk 
Dancers  have  brought  a 
touch  of  their  pioneer 
heritage  to  Western 
Europe. 

Two  television  perfor¬ 
mances  were  aired  along 
the  French  Riviera  last 
week  as  thousands  of 
vacationers  crowded  the 
Mediterranian  resorts. 

They  will  next  launch 
a  week-long  concert  tour 
from  Nice,  stopping  in 
Praloup  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  then  Clermont- 
Ferrand  and  Grenoble, 
France,  and  finally 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 
The  tour  then  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  Belgium,  Israel 
afld  Great  Britain. 


yes, 


DeLynne  Peay,  left,  and  Kim  Yandy  of  the  BYU  American  Folk  Dancers 
participate  in  the  folk  festival  in  Cori  Italy.  _ _ 


of  course  we  do  it! 


•High  quality  copies  for  3{ 

•Dissertations  on  100% 
watermarked  rag  —  6< 

•Five  minute  passports  2  for 
$4 


837  N.  700  E.  377-1792 


Brigham  Young  University's 

MORMON  PLAYERS 

Playing  this  weekend  at  8  p,m. 

Tuesday,  July  25 . . .  Where's  Charley 
Wednesday,  July  26  . .  .Kiss  Me  Kate 

Thursday,  July  27 - Bye  Bye  Birdie 

Friday,  July  28  ....  Where's  Charley 
Saturday,  July  29  ....  Bye  Bye  Birdie 


Pardoe  Drama  Theatre 

Tickets  on  sale  at  HFAC  ticket  office 
375-5050  or  BYU  ext.  3875 


Submitting  art  work 
should  be  done  soon 


Artists  wanting  to  submit  their  work  to  the  1978 
Mormon  Illustration  Competition  should  do  so 
quickly,  reminded  Dale  Fletcher,  curator  of  the 
Secured  Art  Gallery. 

The  deadline  for  all  entries  is  July  31.  However 
work  should  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible  before 
that  date  to  avoid  long  lines  and  a  last  minute  rush, 
Fletcher  said. 

Contestants  should  bring  or  send  their  work  to  ti  , 
BYU  Secured  Art  Gallery,  F-303,  HFAC.  The  gallery 
is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through 
-  Friday. 1  All  visual  art  media,  including  painting, 

sculpture,  graphic  design,  drawing  and 
photography,  can  be  entered  in  the  competition. 
Over  $3,000  will  be  awarded. 

Fletcher  added  that  entries  should  be  original  and 
unpublished  and  fit  the  categories  of  Mormon 
history,  LDS  scripture  and  theology  or  the  LDS  way 
of  life. 


Student  Nights 
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Thursday,  July  20  &  27 

Only  $3.00  for  Every  Seat  in  the  House 
with  an  Activity  Card 


Whatever  the  Old  West  had,  We  Got! 


Yep,  if  it's  fun  you  got  on  your  mind,  don’t 
[trouble  your  noggin  no  more.  Just  come  on 
[down  and  join  the  Chuckwagon  gang  where 
ithere’s  grand  ole  times  and  delectable  grub. 
;You ’ll  leave  with  a  belly  full  of  food  and  a  heart 


full  of  laughter  and  good  times.  We  gar-un-tee^^ 
you’ll  have  a  yearnin’  to  keep  cornin’  back  for?7;, 
more.  So  grab  your  sweetheart,  your  kin,  and 
the  whole  gang  and  come  on  down!  And  don’t; 
forget  your  kissin’  cousin! 


Chuckwagon  Line  Starts  at  7:30  p.m.  and  continues 

=  For  Information  Call  374-2500 


ntii  Show  Begins  at  8:30  p.m. 

(Ask  about  group  rates) 


Robert  Peterson  stops  the  show 
singing  "The  Impossible  Dream" 

THE  VILLA  PLAYHOUSE  THEATER 

254  South  Main  St.,  Springville 

All  Seats  Reserved 


Tickets 


Villa  Playhouse  Box  Office 
254  S.  Main,  Springville 
Open  4-8  p.m.  489-4513 


Sherman  Clay  Piano  &  Organ 
University  Mall 
224-3070 
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